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On the Comparative Pbogbess of the Population of England 
and Scotland, as shown by the last (1861) Census. By John 
Steang, LL.D., City Chamberlain, of Glasgow. 

[Read in Section (F), at Manchester, 10th September, 1861.] 

If some distant and untutored foreigner happened to cast his eye 
over the map of the world, and were told by some enlightened 
bystander that within the comparatively small islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland there resided the elements of a first-rate political 
power, he would no doubt feel some little surprise at the intelligence ; 
particularly were he, at the same time, informed that within the 
boundaries of Great Britain itself there was only a surface area of 
about 57 millions of statute acres. But the foreigner's surprise 
would be perhaps still greater were he further told that, while the 
southern portion of the island, called England and Wales — with a 
surface of little more than 37 millions of acres — had a population (as 
ascertained by the late Census, exclusive of the army and navy, and 
merchant service abroad) of 20,061,725, the northern portion, called 
Scotland — with a territorial surface of upwards of 20 millions of 
acres — contained only 3,061,329 inhabitants. Such, however, are 
the real facts of the case ; and those like ourselves, who are acquainted 
with the distinctive physical peculiarities of the two portions of 
Great Britain, will feel little wonder about it. 

There is, however, a subject connected with this territorial division 
of England and Scotland, and their distinctive populations, which is 
not so easily understood — we mean the fact, as shown by the Census 
returns of the present century, that there has existed for some con- 
siderable time, and particularly of late years, a marked difference in 
the ratio of the progress of the population within the limits assigned 
to the southern and northern portions of Great Britain respectively. 

The following table will best exhibit this difference, by showing 
the annual progress of the population in England and Scotland since 
1801, when the enumeration figures of both countries may be first 
truly relied on : — 



Year. 



1801 
'11 
'21 
'31 

1841 
'51 

'61 



England and Wales. 



9,156,171 
10,454,529 
12,172,664 
14,051,986 

16,035,198 
17,927,609 
20,061,725 



Scotland. 



1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091,521 
2,364,386 

2,620,184 
2,888,742 
3,061,329 
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From the foregoing table it appears that the population of 
England and Wales has, in the course of sixty years, increased to the 
extent of 10,905,554, whereas that of Scotland has advanced to the 
extent of only 1,452,909 ; exhibiting an increase on the part of 
England and Wales of 1191 per cent., and on that of Scotland 
of only 90 - 3 per cent. ; and if we merely compare the progress 
of the populations of the two divisions of the island respectively 
during the last ten years, we find that while England and Wales 
show an increase of 12 per cent., Scotland only exhibits an advance 
of 59, or about 6 per cent. 

The question then naturally arises, how can this great and 
important discrepancy between the rates of progress in England and 
Scotland, particularly as existing between the years 1851 and 1861, 
be explained ? Has it been occasioned by a different birth and 
death-rate ruling in the respective portions of the island ? or is it to 
be found in a larger proportional rate of emigration on the part of 
the North to that of the South ? And if the latter be the case, what 
may be the probable causes which have led to that higher emigrating 
spirit? 

Let us, then, attempt to discover what has been the actual natural 
increase of the population in Scotland, as deduced from the excess of 
births over deaths, since 1851. And here a difficulty meets us on 
the threshold — the fact that before the 1st January, 1855, there was 
no public register of births, deaths, and marriages kept in Scotland — 
and it is therefore only from the latter period that we can obtain any 
authentic figures wherewith to deal. Let us, however, see what these 
exact figures tell us, which will be best done in the following table : — 

Annual Table of Births and Deaths in Scotland from 1st January, 1855, 
till SOth June, 1861. 



Year. 



1855 

'56 

'57 

'58 

'59 

'60 

'61 (Half year) 



Births. 



93,349 
101,821 
103,628 
104,195 
106,732 
105,704 

54,625 



670,054 



Deaths. 



62,004 
5 8 -5*9 
6i,9*5 

6i.754 
68.C5 

33.863 



409,662 



Erom the foregoing table we at once discover that during the 
last six years and a-half the actual increase of the population from 
the excess of births over deaths amounted to 260,392; and, assuming 
that the average annual birth and death-rates then existing differed 
but little from those existing during the three and a-half years that 
preceded the passing of the Registration Act for Scotland — which 
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rates were, say, birth-rate 3*41 per cent., death-rate 2 - 08 per cent., — 
then it would follow that during that period of three and a-half 
years preceding 1st January, 1855, the births must have amounted 
to 346,115, and the deaths to 211,120, showing an excess of births 
over deaths of 134,995, and which, when added to the excess of 
births over deaths during the last six and a-half years, makes a total 
natural increase of the population in ten years, within the boundaries 
of Scotland, of 395,387, or at the rate of about 13-6 per cent. It is 
therefore quite evident, that had Scotland not been subject to the 
effects of a serious emigration, her population at last Census would 
have amounted to 3,284,129, instead of 3,061,251. 

If such, therefore, may be taken as a proximate picture of the 
real natural progress of the population of Scotland, it necessarily 
follows, considering the immigration from Ireland into the West of 
Scotland, that the tide of emigrating Scotch to other countries must 
have been very great, especially during the last ten years ; seeing 
that in addition to all the Irish immigration — which, however, has 
not been so large for these four or five years by past — there must 
have gone out from Scotland no fewer than 222,878 persons, being 
the difference between the natural increase from the excess of births 
over deaths, and the increase as shown by the late Census. 

According to the returns made to the Begistrar-Greneral by the 
Government Emigration Board, we find that during the last ten 
years, the estimated number of Scotch who have emigrated with the 
knowledge of the said Board has amounted to 183,627, leaving 39,251 
which must have left otherwise, either to recruit the army and navy 
abroad, to push their fortune in various parts of the globe, unac- 
counted for by the Emigration Commissioners, or, what is more 
likely, have gone to swell the population of England. That the 
population of England has been greatly increased from immigration 
will at once appear evident, when it is stated that while in the ten 
past years the English-horn emigrants have amounted to 640,210, the 
natural increase of her population only exhibits 136,460 more than 
her ascertained population by the Census, showing an unaccounted 
for deficiency of 503,740, for which she must have been mainly 
indebted to Scotland and Ireland. That an emigrating spirit has 
manifested itself on the part of the Scotch more than the English is 
certain, from the fact that, taking the mean population for the last 
ten years of each country, we shall find that, had Scotland only 
emigrated proportionally to England, the Scotch emigrants ought 
only to have amounted to about 100,000, whereas the numbers 
stated by the Commissioners are 183,627. 

If the emigration from Scotland has thus been so dispropor- 
tionately great, it may be asked from what particular quarter of the 
country has this spirit chiefly manifested itself, or, in other words, in 
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what division of the country has the population absolutely shown a 
decline ? The following table will at once answer the question : — 

Table showing the Counties in Scotland where the Population was found 
to be less in 1861 than 1851. 



Counvies. ^'Tss'bf 7 

Sutherland^. 585 

Ross and Cromarty 1,427 

Inverness 9,065 

Kincardine 137 

Perth 5,149 

Kinross 949 

Clackmannan 1,502 



Counties. »™*^ 

Argyll 8,303 

Bute 420 

Dumfries 2,246 

Kirkcudbright 691 

Wigton 1,351 



31,825 



It appears, then, from the foregoing table, that in twelve out of 
the thirty-three counties of Scotland there has been, since the 
Census of 1851, irrespective altogether of the natural progress of 
the population by excess of births over deaths, a diminution of the 
inhabitants to the extent of 31,825; and as these counties are almost 
entirely agricultural and pastoral, the fact would seem to indicate 
that eittor manual labour was less wanted in these particular 
districts, or that a better remuneration for labour and industry was 
offered elsewhere. 

For a striking contrast to this state of things in the agricultural 
and pastoral parts of Scotland, we have only to look to the Census 
figures of the commercial, mining, and manufacturing county of 
Lanark, where we find, in the course of the last ten years, an 
increase to the population of no less than 101,390 ! The fact is, the 
increase of the population is almost entirely limited in Scotland to 
towns, and to these of the largest kind — the increase in towns being 
109 per cent., whereas the rural districts only show an advance of 
09, or not 1 per cent. ; or, if Scotland be divided into three great 
divisions — viz., called Insular, Mamland-Bural, and Ibums— the 
insular will show a decrease of 3-6 per cent., the mainland-rural an 
increase of 3 - 9 per cent., and the towns an increase of 129. But, to 
show still more forcibly the decline that has taken place among those 
residing in the rural portions of Scotland, it may be mentioned that 
the small increase stated as occurring in the mainland-rural district 
of 3"9 per cent., is owing almost entirely to the increased population 
of the smaller towns situated within the limits of that great division 
of the country. The leading deduction, then, to be drawn from 
these dry statistical details is simply this, that there has existed for 
some time a manifest tendency on the part of the inhabitants of the 
country districts, and particularly of those dwelling amid the High- 
lands and Islands, to quit a land where rural labour was little 
wanted, and pastoral care was poorly paid, for other countries where 
both were in good demand and highly compensated ; or for towns 
and cities, where the hardy and unskilled labourer is almost always 
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sure to find employment. That this emigrating spirit in search of 
future prosperity has proved as yet as advantageous to Scotland as it 
has certainly been to Ireland, will scarcely be denied, seeing that it 
increases not only the value of the labour, and raises the condition 
of those who remain behind, but elevates the position and increases 
the comforts of those who go away. And although there must ever 
be felt a pang on the part of a pilgrim family when abandoning 
for ever the cherished scenes of childhood, even when those are 
associated with nothing better than the comfortless home of the 
Highland cottar, still the mutual personal benefit that results from 
this separation has been generally found to be, to those gone and to 
those left, well worthy of the temporary pang. 

Among the immediate causes which have led to the late depo- 
pulation of the Highlands and Islands, and the partial diminution of 
the inhabitants of the other rural districts of Scotland, we shall only 
allude first, to the great enlargement which has lately taken place in 
the sheep-walks and agricultural farms — particularly in the northern 
parts of the country — thereby diminishing a host of small master 
graziers, and even smaller agricultural tenants, each and all of them 
without energy and without capital ; secondly, to the discouragement 
given to the continuance of unnecessary cottars and crofters idly 
occupying the country ; and, thirdly to the effects and results of the 
late Highland famines, which have, alas, too sadly taught the poor 
and perishing denizens of a country that cannot maintain them, to 
flee for refuge to one more kind and hospitable. 

If, however, from the returns of the present Census we have been 
told that the rural portions of Scotland have, with respect to popula- 
tion, remained either stationary or have shown a tendency to decline 
it is, at the same time, certain that in the great centre of trade, 
mining and manufactures — we mean in Glasgow — there has been a 
most marvellous increase in the amount of its inhabitants. For while 
at the commencement of the present century that city and its suburbs 
only contained 83,769 persons, the last Census revealed the fact that 
its population, with that of its new-world increasing suburbs, 
amounted to 446,395, and which, when compared with the population 
residing on the same territory in 1851, showed an increase of no less 
than 86,257 during the last ten years, or a rate of 2395, or nearly 
24 per cent. That this increase has mainly arisen from a constant 
immigration from all parts of Scotland, and also from Ireland, is no 
doubt certain ; for if we assume that the last year's birth and death- 
rates — which were, births, 3 - 87 per cent. ; deaths, 3 per cent. — have 
been the average rates for the last ten years, which we believe is not 
far from the truth, and that the mean population during the same 
period may be fairly assumed to have been 403,000, it will then 
follow that the natural increase, arising from the excess of births 
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over deaths, could not have amounted to more than above 35,000, 
which, being deducted from the ascertained increase as shown by the 
late Census, proves that the increase of the city and suburbs must 
have been supplemented by an immigration of upwards of 50,000. 

That Glasgow, indeed, has been chiefly indebted during the last 
half century to the immigration which an increase of capital and an 
active and multifarious industry have induced, cannot better be 
illustrated than from the facts which our lately-printed analysis of 
the Enumeration Eeturns of the Glasgow Census then exhibited. 
From these the fact may be gathered that, independent of the many 
thousand individuals that have been attracted to that centre of 
Scottish industry from all quarters of Scotland, there were found 
within the limits of its municipality alone, on the 9th of- April last, 
no less than 10,809 native English, 63,547 native Irish, 827 foreigners, 
and 1,440 colonists, being about 20 per cent, of the whole of that 
population. 

In conclusion, let us merely add, although it is quite true that 
the population of Scotland has only increased, according to the late 
Census, about 6 per cent., and consequently only in a ratio of half 
the amount of that of England, it is, at the same time, certain that 
this diminution of ratio has not arisen from any falling off in the 
natural increase of the people, that is to say, in a diminution of the 
excess of births over deaths, but wholly and entirely from a most 
extraordinary amount of emigration by persons belonging chiefly 
to the insular and rural portions of the kingdom — an emigration 
which, in the peculiar districts affected by it, has been thereby 
benefited, and has not in the least degree interfered, but rather 
accelerated the progress of those leading marts of commerce and 
industry in Scotland, which have hitherto so successfully kept pace 
with their worthy commercial and manufacturing competitors in 
England. In a word, while Scotland, from its improved, and still 
improving, system of agricultural and cattle rearing, may feel well 
content to part with her supernumerary and unemployed peasantry, 
either to add to the prosperity of her urban seats of industry, or to 
continue to fulfil the old adage that in every nook of the world where 
any good is to be got, there is to be found a Scot, a rat, and a 
Newcastle grindstone — she at the same time cannot but feel assured 
so long as her soil is daily becoming more productive, and her 
manufactures, mining, and commerce are advancing, and her cities, 
harbours, and railroads are extending as they are at present found to 
be, that she is still on the pathway of prosperity, even although the 
Census has truly proclaimed that the progress of her population has 
only exhibited an increase of scarcely 6 per cent, during the last 
ten years of her history. 



